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Translate each of the following sentences into idiomatic, conversational 
modern English prose. Do them rapidly; attempt all four. 

Here Is an example to make clearer what I have in mind: 



ORIGINAL: 



TRANSLATION: 



Well then, now 

Have you consider' d of speeches? know 
That it was he, in the times past, which held you 
So under fortune, which you thouglit had been 
Our innocent self? 



1. ORIGINAL: 



He can report. 

As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt The newest state. 



TRANSLATION: 



v5l 
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2. ORIGINAL: The man the boy the nurse saw met smiled* 
TRANSLATION: 

3. ORIGINAL: Happy the man whom this'brlght court approves, 

His Sovereign favours, and his Country loves. 

TRANSLATION: 



4. ORIGINAL: Gilbert shall live, till loadstones cease to draw. 
Or British fleets the boundless ocean awe. 

TRANSLATION: 



{For the second part, on p,2.j please fill in each of the seven blanks with 
a word which seems to you appropriate.) 



_ VIRTUE ' : 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 

The bridal of th3 earth etnd skyj 

The dew shall weep they tonight. 

For thou must die. 

Sweet t'ose, whose hue and brave 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye; 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet and , 

A box where sweets compacted lie; 

My music shows ye have your closes. 

And must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like , never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. 

"-Geroge Herbert 

Unless I am very wrong, you will have found yourself at least momentarily 
confused by some of those sentences—quite likely youVe still having some 
difficulty with one or two. Part of the reason I am beginning with this exercise 
is that it seems to me easy for teachers of literature to lose sight of the 
complexity of the task we regularly require of our students. a useful 
exercise to put ourselves in their position occasionally, to feel a bit of 
their frustration. 

Some years ago, Stanly Fish pointed out that, in literary criticism, 
"most methods of analysis operate at so high a level of abstraction that the 
basic data of the meaning experience |he means the literal experience of 
interacting with the tex^i is slighted and/or obscured.''^ This happens in 
the classroom as well, and it happens for at least a couple of 
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reasons. One Is that virtually 'all literature teachers 
were taught how to do criticism rather than how to read 
literature; the other is that encountering knots like the 
ones I have presented you with can be embarrassing. We 
**-and our students-^^can always fiijd something to say about 
themes and images. We — but not our students, usually — can 
always find something to say about literary history or the 
theory of genre or form or the biography of the author. 
But it*s dangerous to come down to the basic, concrete level, 
the level of what we migl.t call language processing. For 
one thing, usually answers are either right or wrong. It*s 
very difficult to fxadge on a pronoun .reference or the object 
of a verb. For thes^nd other reasons ^ the temptation is 
very strong in the classroom to ignore the physical text 
and to focus attention and discussion on secondary issues 
which arise out of that text. Bat there is a fundamental 
problem here: ir you and I have not had the same (or very 
similar) experiences of the text, the discussion will be 
bedevilled by the fact that we*re not discussing the same 
thing. I*m not talking about differing interpretations here, 
I*in talking about differing perceptions . If whar I see is 
a lilac bush and what you see is an elm tree, our argument 
about the grandeur or power or beauty or importance of what 
we*ve seen is not likely to produce agreeoient — it's not even 
likely to produce fruitful and useful disagreement. 
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What it will produce is something most students have 
come to think of as the characteristic product of the lit- 
erature classroom; fudge. The more general the terms of 
approbstion we use, the more metaphorical they are, the 
more they*re really statements about us rather than about 
the object in question, the more we*re likely to be able 
to find ways to agree on what we're saying in the presence 
of that lilac bush and elm tree. In this way, our conversa- 
tion becomes a lesson in the generation of clever-sounding 
but meaningless language. Fxidge. 

One way to phrase the reason for this is to say that 
it happens because literature teachers don*t know anything 
about language, and don*t think they need to know anything 
about language. We almost always calX English departments 
"departments of language and literature, 'V but usually (as 
Ronald Baker made clear last sprrfig in Montreal and is mak- 
ing clear elsewhere at this meeting) language is given mighty 
shoru shrift, There is, c£ cuurstj, a t^erfectly clear rtiason 
for this: irost literature teachers absorbed a profound con-- 
tempt for the sort of thing linguistics has to say about, lit- 
erature i^jc^ing their undergraduate and graduate careers. In 
my memory, what linguistics had to say about literature usu- 
ally amounted to a triumphantly elaborate restatement of the 
excruciatingly obvious, I remember studies of the number of 
lef t'-branching sentences in Whitman or of the preponderance 
of simple sentences in William Carlos Williams or Hemingway. 
We New-<Iritically trained literary types were concerned with 
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laxgex luatters; the aesthetic structure of poems and careers, 
patterns of imagery , the nature of irony, explications de 
t^xtes* 

The results or all that noble interest in larger mat-- 
tei's, however, have been gejierally unfortunate. St;udents 
who can't read — let*s phrase that a little more charitably. 
Students who have profoundly important things stil?. to 
learn about reading don*t learn them in our classes* Stu- 
dents who can read find the skill unnecessary (and occas- 
ionally a handicap) in owo classes^ Classes in literature 
become bull sessions dialing with historical patterns or 
abstract ideas or pop-psych self-discovery, and while they 
may be lots of fun for our students (and may occasionally 
do them some good) they don't produce^.readers of literature* 
We all know 2S the sterling honours graduate in English who, 
a few years- after graduation^ reads nothing but the daily 
paper and his paperwork. We all know the English major 

^ho reads nothing at all that isn't required. And we know 
aboui" 

^ all the students who take the required English (if there 
is any) unwillingly and whose hostility to extended passages 
of print ^daninates our society. 

It seeifls clear to me that our students learn to avoid 
literature because avoiding literature is what we teach 
best* And I think, perhaps paradoxically, that a little 
attention to language — particularly to some things that have 
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been learned about language in the past decade or two — is 
the way to direct our attention, and that of our students, 
back to literature and away from all these secondary mat-- 
ter s * 

Let me begin explaining what I mean by making some 
distinctions* They may seem obvious and not all of them 
will seem immediately relevant, but I think they*re all 
necessary. It's particularly important, I think, for us 
to keep these distinctions clear in the literature class- 
room — and particularly in the introductory classroom. 

A fundamental distinction, which we all know but v^hich 

we tend to forget, is the one between knowing a language and 

knowing about a*language. We remember this one best in the 

context of writing instruction, where study after study has 

shown that teaching information about the grammar of English 

has absolutely no effect on students' ability to write the 

language. We probably should, however, know it even better 

from our own experience (and, incidentrlly , from in de- - 

2 

velopmental psycholinguistics like that of Roger Brown ): 
children learn more grammar in the first two or three years 
of their lives than we would be able to teach them about in 
fifty* This is, of course, partly because we don*t yet un- 
derstand discursively much of what all children can do with 
language* This distinction is as important to reading as 
it is to speaking or writing: the reaiSon we have- trouble de- 
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coding passages like some of the ones I have given you is 
not that we don't know the theory of clause formation or 
how to conjugate English pronouns. 

A related — and perhaps even more fundamental — distinc- 
tion is that between language and grammar. When you urge 
literature teachers to learn more about language, most as- 
sume you mean grammar, but of course that isn't necessarily 
txue. The study of language includes many areas that go 
well beyond grammar and, in my view, come before grammar. 
I*m referring to speech-act theory, for instance, and dis- 
course analysis, and psycholinguistics. It is in areas 
like these that the ideas most directly relevant to the 
teaching of liteature are being developed, an^ for the teach 

not to know something aboat th^i is as though a Renais- 
sance cosmologist were to remain resolutely ignorant of 
the telescope and the discoveries it enabled. 

A third distinction — perhaps more directly and obvi^ 
ously relevant to the literature classroom — is that between 
reading literature and interpreting or analysing or crit- 
icising it. In theory, of course, it is obvious that read- 
ing must come first, but in practice we tend to ingore this 
fact, to assume that interpretation and response and anal- 
ysis are all part of one undifferentiated process. And in 
some ultimate sense, of course, that*s true; but it is an 
extremely useful technique to divide the process into differ 
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ent stages^ " George Dillon offers a clear description of 

3 

one way of dividing it. He says that there are three ba- 
sic levels of reading; E^Sg):eption, comprehension, and in- 
terpretation* 

Perception is most basic, and involves specifying 
the propositional structure of a sentence, Noam Chomsky 
would call this, I think, the "deep structxare" of the sen-- 
tence; another way to phrase it might be to say it involves 
finding the propositional core of the sentence. Theoret- 
ically, if a sentence has been perceived, the perceiver 
should be able to restate or rephrase it accurately, 

■ The second level, comprehensio n, involves "the in- 
tegration of propositional content into one's running 



tally of what is being described or argued in the passage*" 
This includes activities like identifying individuals or 
objects referred to, or inferring relations which are not 
stated explicity, but which are immediate. This tends to 
involve larger units than the sentence, an« ^lit^gJftp to re- 
quire the leader to make more elaborate inferences and con- 
nections"to bring more to the process, in other words. 

And finally, at the level of interpretation , we '•re- 
late the sense of what is going on to the author's construc- 
tive intention — why he is saying what he says, or what he 
is getting at in terms of the themes and meaning of the work," 

At this final level, we begin to more toward what most 
of us think of as "response" or "analysis" or — in traditional 
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literary terms — "interpretation." Only at this poiot do 

we begin to move toward criticism, to take up a stance 

less analogous to that of a friend in a conversation and 

more analogous to that of a psychoanalyst, listening not 

exclusively in order to ,understand "what*s being said/' 

but listening also for other patterns, for things under* 

neath Vhat's being said." 

Now, bearing those distinctions in mind, let me take 

a look at what happened when I gave one of those sentences 

from the exercise sheet to some of my freshmen. (I should 

say to begin with that the large majority of them had great 

difficulty with it, and I want to try to avoid demeaning 
* 

them in dealing with their paraphrases. There is a great 
temptation here to see their errors as risible or them as 
particularly inept reakers . It is my conviction that they 
are not particuxarly iliept — rather, they represent the norm 
we tend to ignore — and that we have much to learn by pay- 
ing serious attention to their attempts to deal vith a dif- 
ficult pro./elm in trying circumstances. My model in this, 
by the way, is the sort of attitude Mina Shaughnessy brought 
to her basic writers at City College in her Errors and Ex - 
pectations . ) 

The sentence I would like tr begin with is zhe one 
from Macbeth , numbered one on the sheet. I would expect 
that not many; people here will have had ^^"ouble with it, 
even out of its context in the play, because the problems 
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it presents are fairly straightforward matters of diction 
and tinkering with normal phrase order. The reason I be* 
gin with itj in fact, is that I was so surprised that so 
m^ny of my students — all of them had read Macbeth , and many 
had had it in high school- a year or two before as well — 
were simply not able to make out the sense of the sentence. 
They couldn't, in Dillon's terms, perceive it. Or, at any 
rate, they couldn't write an accurate restatement or para- 
phrase of it. 

Some of their difficulty in doing this may be due to 
the tension involved in its being a classroom exercise. Even 
though no mark was given, many of them come under a good deal 
of pressure any time they must commit themselves to something 
in class. And, as well, some of the difficulty may be due 
not to reading problems but to writing ones; some, having un- 
derstood the sentence well enough, may have found it diffi- 
cult to convey that understanding. I don't believe, however, 
UiaL either of these e::planatiojis can havG had a scri(jus> 
profound effect on the results. 

Looking at the paraphrases I have received over the 
past two years, it seems to me I can identify a number of 
different kinds of problems the students seemed to have, in 
some cases the problem was panic pure and simple. , It is pos- 
sible that outside the context of a class some of these stu- 
dents might have done marginally better, but we are dealing 
with a vicious circle here: the more, the student's experience 
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convinces hin that literature is not accessible to his skills, 

the more he*s like to panic when confronted with specific 

demands like this. Some of them simply gave up and didn't 

t\arn in a paper at all. Others, gave up in effect: 

I4 Ke tells us, because of his problem, because of 
the war The present problem* is at hand. 

2, He can report, as seen by his view, of the war, 
just recently 

3* He can report. As the way he look when he came 
from the battle. Whene he came from the place of 
the battle 

The powei: of this panic, and the possibility that it under- 
lies many of the specific errors my stxadents made, should 
not be ignored. To some extent it is unavoidable, of course: 
but it is a part of the teaching sitution that is particu- 
latrly inimical to the teaching of literature. One should not 
associate the reading of literatxore with this kind of panic 
—and yet, in my experience, most students do. For many it 
never wears off. 

More Specifically, some of the students seem to have 
had trouble with diction. Words which are not part of their 
daily experience include "plight" and "seemeth," and both of 
them gave trouJle. 

4. He can tell us since he was there , about the 
fighting in the new state. 

5 . He can say. 

As experience by his life , of the events 
That are about to happen, 

6. He can tell, by his observation , about the re*- 
volt (fight) which his country is engaged in 

The plirase "as seemeth by his plight" is apparently opaque 

12 
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to many of these students, and what they often tend to do 
is precisely what they ought to do in that case — use con- 
text to suggest something that ought to be there. "Since 
he was there/' "As experience by his life," and "by his ob- 
servation" all make some minimal kind of sense in this con- 
text. Each of these students is doing what we know readers 
ought tc do — forming a hypothesis about what to expect. 
They have some difficulty testing it against the page, bui^ 
as readers they are probably in a more hopeful condition than 
the ones who simply left the phrase out: 

"7. He is supposed to report what happened to him, 
and warn the king of the revolt. 

8. he can SAY, what he saw of the Revolt 

Equally serious problems are posed by the inversion of 

normal syntax. I have no evidence of this, but I am certain 

that had the students been confronted with "the newest state 

of the revolt" instead of "of the revolt the n^tfest state," 

virtxaally none would have taken "state" to mean a political 

entity as opposed to a condition. In fact, however, there 

vrere more problems with this inversion than with "seemeth" 

and ''plight." 

4. He can tell us since he was there, about the 
fighting in the new state . 

9. They caii report, as it seems to be by his plight, 
the revolt of the newest state . 

10. By the looks of him (his battered condition)? he 
should be able to tell us how the revolt in the new 
state is going. 

11. He can tell us, as to what has happened of the 
uprising of the newest state . 
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12. He can tell us now, as he seems ready, of 
the revolt from the state . 

All of these involve reading "state** as political and at- 
tempt ing-^J^o^iake some sort of connection between that and 
•revolt.** Some, however ^ seem simply to have hit a brick 
wall : 

13. He can tell, by his victor, that the revolt will 
bring ^ijn power. 

14. He can tell us exactly, by his apparent involve-^ 
msnt, of the revolt of the peasants or whatever. 

f^/er the past tw> years, approximately a third of my 

freshmen have produced paraphrases or translations of that 

sentence that I have been prepared to call accurate. 3y 

•accrorate," incidentally, I do not mean either perfect or 

grainmatically correct; I mean a paraphrase which it seems 

to me could not have been produced unless the student had, 

in Dillon's terms, '^percei^^ed" the sentence. Here are two: 

15. The bloody (wounded) soldier can tell us how 
the battle is going & what's happening because he 
was just there. The newest state is the new con- 
ditions of the revoltr fwar) . 

" 16. He can tell us. He seems like he has been in the 
battle, of the revolt who is winning now 

Now what I find surprising her6 is not my students' 

ignorance, but my own. I have been teaching literature for 

more than fifteen years, and it would not have occurred to 

me that so many xiniversity freshmen uould have trouble on 

this level with a sentence so relatively simplg — or, at 

least, so common. Sure, I knew that Shakespeare*s language 

poses problems for freshmen — after all, it poses problems 
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for Shakespeare scholars. And probably none of us pass by 
in silence a knot like "If it were done when 'twere done, 
then 'twere well it were done quickly." However, a line like 
the one in question never drav;s that kind of attention. And 
yet it represents the warp on which the play is woven; I do 
not see how someone who cannot paraphrase it can be said to 
have perceived the play, or on what basis he can be expected 
to discuss it. 

Still, many of my stxjdents were perfectly prepared — 
even eager — to engage in discussion. They wanted to talk 
about whether Macbeth is a tragedy, whether Macbeth himself 
is a tragic hero, whethe Lady Macbeth or he is primarily re- 
sponsible for the catastrophe — even more, about patterns of 
imagery and Shakespeare's view of kingship and the functions 
of the soliloquy. And what they really loved were discus- 
sions of the similarities between Macbeth' s problems and 
their own, or between Elizabethan political problems and mod- 
ern uaes. Tru3, thess discussiuns fcenued to get pretty 
theoretical pretty quickly, but it had never occurred to me 
how profoundly they depended on never/ never stating any of 
the specific, concrete qualities of the li^lac bush or oak 
tree ostensibly under discussion. It had not occurred to 
me how thoroughly they weire exercises in the skillful gen- 
eration of fudge. 

In broad outline, then, that is the problem I think we 
face. I imagine it will come as no surprise to find that I 
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think the first steps down the road toward a solution lie 
in learning more about language — and specifically, and 
most immediately, about the process by which we read. I do 
not mean to suggest that we should convert "Introductory 
Literature** into "The Psycholinguistics of Reading*'; here 
as elsewhere, what we need to know in order to teach is not 
the same as what we teach. But I do think that an imagina- 
tive as well as intellectual understanding of what it is our 
students are doing when they confront a text will allow us 
to find ways to help them engage themselves with it. 

I don*t want to make any attempt to pass myself off 
as an expert in these matters. I am a literature teacher, 
not a linguist or a psycholinguist or a philosopher of lang- 
uage or a semiotician. In a couple of years of dilletantish 
reading, however, I have learned so much of value to my lit- 
eratxire teaching that I do not have time here to do more 
than indicate a couple of directions in which I think that 
value lies . 

Two books concerned with the reading process seem par- 
ticularly stimulating to me. One I have already referred to; 

it is George Dillon's Lan<^uage Processing and the Reading of 

4 

Literatures Toward a Model of Comprehension ; rhe other is 

Frank Smith's Understanding Reading: A Psycho linguist ic An- 

5 

alysis of Reading and liearning to Read . Dillon most directly, 

and Smith to a lesser extent, puts the reader in ^he posi^ 

/ 

tion v;here he has to consciously confront problems in language 
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processing. Most literature teachers do this processing so 
quickly and so intuitively that we*re not conscious of it 
as a process at all — we tend, after all, to be people who 
were successful in English classes, and one Is successful in 
English classes largely because he's a proficient, and 
therefore an intuitive, reader. Reading Pillon is a remark- 
ably effective way to make yourself aware of the difficulties 
less skillful readers have. Smith's focus is quite different, 
but he too directs your attention to the process. More clear- 
ly than any writer I know of, he shows just what*s involved 
in the process, and especially in the process of learning how 
to do it. Neither book has much to say directly about the 
teaching of literature^ but both generate ideas an) insight. 

Let me suggest a few of the things they have generated 
for me. Here*s one. Reading aloud in class, at any level, 
is not fashionable. It's often regarded as self-indulgent 
or lazy (it*s so slow and inefficient, people say, and it 
doesn't cake any preparation. Aren*t you really just killing 
time?) And yet even a quick glance at Prank Siftith's book — 
or, better, at any f ive-year-<»ld who is actually learning to 
read — w^l show you that the way kids learn to read is by be- 
ing read to, by seeing reading as a whole activity. And it*s 
equally clear that the best way to help a student process a 
sentence (to perceive it) is to read it aloud with some life 
and imagination. Take as an example the second sentence on 
the sheet 1 handed out. Unless you already knew the trick. 
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I'll bet that it gave you a fair bit of trouble. It's an ex- 
ample of triple embedding, and it actually does follow the 
rules of English, though I can't imagine the circumstances 
under which it might occur-^othsr than as a horrible example. 
But it's a good exercise because It's just as opaque to most 
people when they first see it as "as seemeth by his plight" 
was feo many of my freshmen. And explanations of it uting 
the jargon of granuuatlcal analysis are no help at all — at 
least it was no help to Jfe when someone told me it was triply 
eobedded . 

And explanations which depend on expanding it may not 
be much more help. "The man who was seen by the boy whom 
^ the nurse met smiltJ" is a little more comprehensible, bat 
X^iost people are still not sure that it represents the same 
proposition as the original. They ueed something more, some 
way of making the connection between the two. ^flhat seems to 
work much better for many people is to use pitch, speed, and 
pauses ro convert the sentence into speech; 

Theman the boy the nurse saw met smiled. 
There are problems with this, as there are -with any kind of 
interpretation. Students who are not used to structures this 
complex may also lack the skill of decoding complicated syn- 
tax from sound cues because of lack of practice — certainly no 
sentence like that has ever occurred in a Midas Muffler com- 
mercial. But most problems they will encounter are nowhere 
near that complicat -d; the line from Macbeth, for instance. 
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can be fairly readily unraveled by the use of the same de- 
vices: 

He can report as seemeth by his plight 
oftherevoltthe newest state v 

V 

Even more important, I think, than the actual infor- 
ination conveyed about the sentence's structure is the con- 
veying of the conviction* the confidence, that the utterance 
really does make sense* This confidence is absolutely fun- 
damental to competent, fluent reading, and I think it is 
clear that many of our students simply don't have it* 

Another way of building this confidence %s sug- 
gested by considering what Dillon and Smith have to say 
about what it i^ we do as we road* Find a text which* the 
students do have the ability to process, and stop theii\read- 
ing at some point (almost any point will do) , and investi- 
gate just how sophisticated what they are already doing is — 
because, of course, it is unimagiaably complicated, even for 
fairly primitive readers* 

Look at the third sentence on the sheet, for instance. 
I suspect no one will have had serious trouble with it. If 
you stop after the first line and ask yourself who approves 
of what, it's clear that the answer lies in the fact that 
the. pronoun is inflected* it's "whom" and not "who*" (To 
avoid getting into terminological difficulties, one might of- 
fer the class the alternative; "Happy the roan who this bright 



coxirt approves," and see whether they find the sentence as 
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ambiguous as I do.) It's also clear that the next line con- 
tinues the parallel and thus continues the same object for 
the verb: *^^hoin7 his Sovereign favours, and ^hom/ his 
country loves,* One of our central problems is convincing 
our students that they do have some grammatical competence 
that they can trust, even though they may not have much 
grammatical information, f 

Another complication which is perhaps even ntore cen- 
tral might be called the theme of Smith's book; it is that 
skilled readers don»t work fx'om words up to meanings, but 
rather from meanings down to words. Smith's argument (I am 

oversimplifying shamelessly here) is that in skilled read^ 
* 

ing there simply is not time for us to see all the graphic 
cues, and that therefore what we do is to form a hypothesis, 
an expectation of whac's coming, and then check that against 
the text. The more cues available to us to do this sort of 
anticipating and predicting, the easier the reading is. Most 
tBjttii offer a great deal of redundancy in their cuss — that 
is, there is more than one way of predicting what's coming 
or assembling the whole into a unity, It*s my gues« that 
there is characteristically more redundancy — and more differ* 
ent kinds of redundancy — in "literary'* texts than in exposi- 
tory ones (theorists of reading don't deal with literature 
very much,r so for the time being that has to remain a guess). 

The most obvious example of this redundancy is a non^ 
sense poem like ^Jabberwocky ," where the grammatical sense ' 
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—as well as a good deal of information about the "plot" 
— is available to us even though a large percentage of the 
words don't mean anything at all. Indeed, research conduct 
ed by means of a ''cloze procedure" — whereby gaps are left 
in a piece of prose and the subjects asked to fill them— • 
has suggested that a surprisingly high percentage of words 
must be eliminated before meaning becomes inaccessible. 
What all of this means is what most of us already 
Jcnow: if you* re relaxed and confiden": enough, context will 
tell you what almost anything means—has tc mean— whether 
you can process it or not. This has a good deal of sig- 
nificance for the teaching of literature. One thing it 
means is that students should be encouraged to do what 
some of my freshmen did with "as seemeth by his plight"-- 
that is, to figure out what sort of thing the phrase 
ou g ht to say. That kind of guessing is the lifeblood of 
reading, and we should find ways to give them practice 
in it. Even more, we should find ways to convince them 
that guessing — even wrong guessing; even especially wrong 
guessing— is a bat^ic and important tool. (This notion is 
very strongly reinforced by the wprk of Kenneth and Yetta 
Goodman on miscue analysis of beginning readers. They 
make the point that some errors— those based on the con- 
st3nJction of meanings— are far more hopeful signs than 
others.^) 

One way of giving our students practice in this sort 
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of guessing is to make a game of eliminating vK>rds or 
phrases or lines froni literature and discussing what sorts 
of things can oe known about the empty^ space, on the basis; 
of cues like grammar, scansion, syntax, tone, diction, plot, 
and so forth. One result of this is that our attention be* 
comes focussed on what Dillon would call "comprehension" 
and "perception" of the passage and away from the larger, 
more traditionally "literary" and abstract matters — the 
ones which tend to produce lots of fudge. 

Consider, for instance, the "altered" version of 
George Herbert's "Virtue" I bave handed out^ I have elim*- 
inated many of the words which are ftiost important in ere** 
ating the structure of the poem; considering the sii'idents' 
attempts to fill those blanks can be very instructive, tp 
them and to me. In the third stanza, for instance, about 
a third of the students inserted something and "roses, " 
"Roses" is obvious, of course, from the rhyme — but having 
struck cn "roses" at least scnie o£ them were able to claw 
their way. back to "days" as the previous vjord. Now that 
strikes me as a fairly sophisticated apprehension of po* 
etic form. The student has seen that Herbert is building 
on the first two stanzas; not merely adding to them. It's 
not only that the subject of each stanza is more general, 
but that the subject of the third stanza includes the 
first two. 

But what was perhaps most interesting about this pro- 
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cess was that/l listed the classes choices on the board, 
many of the students saw that "roses" had to be right, 
and then independently went back to the previous blank 
and saw that it had to be "days," In other words, the 
process of comprehension had been slowed for them, and 
they saw for themselves , not because I pointed it out, 
how the porTti^s structure worked. As you can see from the 
list of choices, no one independently got "all" at the 
end of that stanza, but once the basic principle became 
clear, lots of people saw that "all" was the necessary 
word. 

There is an interesting point to be made here about 
the way in whicK literature relies on the reader to be 
surprised (that is, to form wrong expectations). In stan- 
za two, there is no way a reader could anticipate -"angry" 
as an adjective used for the colour of a rose, and part 
of the reader's appropri^ate response to the word and to 
the poem is a certain kind of astonishment. The situation 
in stanza four is similar. In both cases our reading is 
characterized by surprise and then a search for a justi- 
fication: how can a rose's hue be angry? How can a soul 
bv like seasoned timber? In each case Herbert answers 
the question, but the impact — the wit — of the answer de-* 
pends on the reader's having formed the wrong expectation, 
been startled, and then asked the question as he read. 

One last idea; the fact that there ar^^^^nes which 
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only have meaning by virtue of appearing in a certain con- 
text can be used to underline the importance of the read- 
er*s contribution to the realization of the poem. In 
some writers — George Dillon mentions a nxamber who do this 
habitually and who have deserved reputations for being 
difficult, like Spenser and Henry James and Faulkner — 
the grammar and sentence structure often simply donjt 
give us the necessary information to process the text 
and specify its propositional structure* Often we are 
forced to rely on what we can see it must say, To some 
extent, this is true in the fourth sentence l*ve given 
you on that sheeL; the second line, in terms of its 
strict grammatical construction, could mean any of a 
nxamber of things. In terms of what it has to mean for 
the comparison to make any sense, however," it must be 
translated /'Or till British fleets cease to awe the 
boundless ocean," It*s clear that Drydsn is relying on 
his reader to be demanding — expecting^ perceiving — coher- 
ence in his utterance. 

Reinforcing the idea that the reader is an active 
participant in the creation of meaning, and that what he 
brings to the transaction with the text is as important 
as what the text itself brings, is one of the most valu- 
able byproducts of exercises such as these. It seems 
particularly important to note that this view of the 
reader*s role arises not only out of the work on the mech- 
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anics of reading that I am primarily dealing with here, 
but also out of almost every discipline vhich concerns 
itself with language. Literary criticism^ for instance, 
has produced writers like David Bleich and Norman Holland 
and — especially— Stanley Fish who have begun to turn their 
attention from the work as an autonomous object to the 
reader's response to that work* Philosophers of language 
like J* I** Austin and John Searle and Mary Louise Pratt 
have developed the notion of the speech-act, which embod- 
ies the view that meaning is not something that resides 
in words and the grammar and syntax that hold them together 
but rather in the relation between two people using lang- 
uage* 

This amounts, I think, to a gradual but nonetheless 
radical change in our view of what language is and does, 
and to a similar change in our attitudes toward literature. 
As teachers of literature, it not only gives us a warrant 
to turn our attention from criticism and scholart^hip Jjack 
toward the actual relations between our students and the 
texts we offer them, but also holds out important sugges- 
tions as to waya in which we might accomplish this* 

It all boils down to this: reading literature is a 
skill which is learned . Whether it can be taught— ^even 
more, whether it can be taught as late as the freshman 
year in university — hasn't been established yet* In my 
view, however, the only way we'll ever have a chance at 



teaching it is through coming to a clearer understanding of the way 
"language actually works—particularly, the way it works when it's 
laid out in front of us on a page. I think we have a responsibility to 
push as hard as we can at an answe^^ to the question whether the skill 
can be taught: if it can* it's by far t"^^ most important think we vould 
possibly do, 

APPENDIX 
30ME "TRANSLATIONS" 
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The Original : 

He can re^>ort> 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

"Macbet h > I, li, 1-3 
Some "Translations" by university freshmen: 

1. He tells us, because of his problem, because of 
the war The present problem is at hand, 

2. He can report, as seen by his view* of the war, 
just recently 

3. He can report. As the way he look when he came 
from the battle. Whene he came from the place of 
the battle 

4- He can tell us since he was there, about the fighting 
in the new state, 

5. He can say» 

As experience by his life* of the events 
That dt*e about to happen. 

6. He can tell> by his observation* about the revolt 
(fight) which his country is engaged in 

7. He IS supposed to report what happened to him, 
and warn the kinfl of the revolt, 

8. He can SAY, what hs saw of the Revolt 

9. They can report* as it seems to be by his plight* 
the revolt of tlie newest state. 

10. By the looks of him (his battered condition); he should 

be able to tell us how the revolt in the new state. is going. 
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11. He can tell us, as "foli^hat RaT happened of the up- 
rising of the newest state* 

12. He can tell us now, as he seems reacly, of the re- 
volt from the state. 

13. He can tell, by his victor, that the revolt will 
bring him power. 

14. He can tell. us exactly, by his apparent involvementj 
of the revolt of the peasants or whatever. 

15. The bloocly (wounded) soldier can tell us how the battle is 
going & what's happening because he was just there* The 
newest state is the new conditions of the revolt, (war)* 

l6. He can tell us. He seems like he has been in the battle, 
of the revolt who is winning now 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FILLING SLOTS IN '^VIRTUE" 



1. ror Taj i + 


ror angry ; 


J. ror oays ; 


exit 


blooms 


growths 


brow 


sensuous 


promi ses 


fate 


proud 


days 


birds (?) 


strong 


sights 


forest 


bl Domed 


essence 


parting 


capti vati ng 


sunshi ne 


tears 


bold 


daisies 


death 


branches 


scent 


heart 


fiery 


scent 


pass 


grief 


love 


self 


stand (?) 


color 


ground 


fresh 


rain 


dusk 


strong 


senses 


tears 


sublime . 


days 


death 


spotless 


dews 


4. For "roses"; 


5, For "all"; 


6, For "seasoned timber" 


beauty 


thou 


Ave Maria's 


flowers 


thou 


mother nature 


roses 


thou 


one's own 


sounds 


thou 


old memories 


fl owers 


nature 


winter time 


col or 


tragically 


rnyself included 


roses 


thuu 


tallest mountains 


roses 


thou 


sweet honeydew 


roses 


thou 


beating waves 


life 


days 


Egyptian mummies 


song 


thou 


aged wine 


rose 


vhou 


minR own 


roses 


th^^u 


wild evergreen 


roses 


thou 


fiery flames 


trees 


yoii 
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